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are so arranged that the letters to be made come directly below the copy. In 
addition to the alphabets there are a number of illustrations showing the 
various letters in title-pages, headings, and illuminated texts, and also a page 
of monograms and ornamented initials. 

E. H. Cameron 
Yale University 



Joseph, A Three-Scene Play for Children. By F. H. Swift. New York: 

William Beverley Harison. Pp. 31. 25 cents. 

To those seeking to make the incomparable stories of the Bible live again 
in the experience of the children of today, and to those who in searching for 
really valuable material have read through innumerable books, painfully com- 
piled but thoroughly worthless, Mr. Swift's dramatization of the story of 
Joseph comes as truly refreshing. 

No really alive educator doubts the value of using the imaginative and 
dramatic instinct in every child to make him understand different phases of 
life and to develop that rare trait of putting himself in someone else's place, 
but few teachers in the actual routine of the daily accomplishment of things 
necessary, have either time or energy to arrange a story in dramatic form. 
Here is a play ready to hand, the most dramatic of stories, as truly human 
today as when told to breathless audiences thousands of years ago. It has 
world-wide passions, great contrasts of situation, and the great moral principle 
of forgiveness of wrong. 

Mr. Swift has simplified the intricate biblical account, has cut out unneces- 
sary material and has retained the beautiful English of the Bible to a very 
large extent. He has given the whole unity and good dramatic structure. The 
book is printed in inexpensive form and only on one side of the page, so that 
the leaves may be torn out and used by more than one child. 

For three years this little play has been used in the Charlton School, New 
York City. It has served as the climax to the study of the pastoral stories of 
the Old Testament, which the third grade of this school uses as a part of its 
literature. In the history period the manners, customs, tent life and nomadic 
habits of a pastoral people are studied, aided by pictures, sand table work and 
Bird's story of Joseph the Dreamer. The story is read by the children in 
biblical language. With this as a foundation transition to dramatization is 
simple and natural. 

The conditions in a private school give unusual advantages, for daily the 
children come laden with photographs of deserts and Egyptian temples and 
rare trophies collected by fathers and mothers who have traveled through the 
Orient. With the Metropolitan Museum within a few blocks the glory of Egypt 
and the greatness of Pharaoh become realities. Yet this very wealth of material 
has been recognized as a danger, and care has been taken to the end that, 
after the pictures of ancient Egypt and of the simple nomadic life on the 
beautiful Judean hills had been built up in the children's imaginations, they 
then should not be spoiled by any cheap scenic effect. "We had only black cloth 
over a screen for a tent, and one palm," says a small girl in her composition, 
"because we like to use our imaginations." The throne room of the monarch 
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of Egypt consisted of the same screen draped with some rarely beautiful cur- 
tains loaned by an interested mother. The chair in front of it was covered 
with the same material. The children grouped in front of these, with their 
bright oriental costumes falling in soft folds because made of canton flannel 
and cheese cloth, made pictures long to be remembered. 

The simplicity of the scenery and the costumes threw the emphasis on the 
children and their interpretation of the story. From the first they felt that 
this was no ordinary play but one to be approached with reverence and lived, 
because they already loved it. They were quite unconscious of themselves but 
were too young to fully enter into the passions of hatred, power, or supreme 
forgiveness. Still- the essentially great is always worthy of reflection, even 
in imperfect mirrors, and the effect on the audience, which perhaps is the 
best test, was a great surprise even to those who had lived with the children 
and felt the power of the story. 

The value of such work is very well worth while. 

Anna Mansfield Clark 

New York City 



The Summers Readers, Primer, First Reader, and Teachers' Manual. By 

Maud Summers. Illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins and Marion L. 

Mahony. New York: Frank D. Beattys & Co. 

This series is one of the best that has been produced of late for beginning 
work in reading. It is far better in our estimation than an earlier work of 
the same author, The Thought Reader, being richer in content and more 
psychological in treatment. The Primer contains short sentences built on familiar 
experiences and on children's rhymes and also simple commands for movements 
to be carried out by the children. The First Reader contains familiar fairy-tales, 
rhymes, poems, descriptions of such activities as maple-sugar making, and 
carpentering, with some "observation lessons" from nature. These are all well 
chosen and well told and form a valuable addition to our list of First Readers, 
in which there are too few that are as full of interest and still simple enough 
for the beginners. 

In her Manual Miss Summers sets forth most clearly her idea of the process 
involved in learning to read, and her mode of simplifying and strengthening the 
elements in the process. She takes up the subject under three headings : Thought, 
Symbol, and Phonics, treating each element fully with ample illustrations, and 
without wearisome detail. She places thought first as the all important goal 
in the teaching of reading and demands that the association of symbol and 
thought, or symbol and image, be made while idea is vividly present in the child's 
mind. To this end she recommends the use of script reading from the blackboard 
from the beginning, with a transition to the printed page, to be made whenever 
the children show a measurable degree of readiness in reading the script. Her 
treatment of phonics is full of good suggestions and free of the burdens of 
technicalities. She deplores the early use of diacritical marks as a useless 
cumbering of the image. The author emphasizes the prime interest which action 
has for the little child and develops the first reading lessons through an appeal 
to his love of performing even the simplest movements at command. To the 



